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XTERNAL CONFLICT is nothing new in Russian history. 
Beginning national life on an exposed plain with 
few natural barriers or defenses, with no older tradition 
of political legitimacy, faced with fierce and implacable 
nomadic enemies, the Russian people have had a national 
experience punctuated at every point by rivalry, conflict 
and violence. The wars of Tsarist Russia, like those of 
most other Continental powers, were primarily with her 
immediate neighbors. The issue was normally the control 
of land area and of the human beings resident on it. In 
this long, painful process, certain personal qualities of 
the Great Russians (not all of them attractive ones) com- 
bined with geographical circumstances and with the im- 
pact of external historical developments to enable the 
Great Russians to make themselves the center of a na- 
tional state, to take into that state a number of other 
peoples of different national character, and to extend the 
power of this political entity to a point where it came to 
embrace the entire great plain running from the Baltic 
Sea, the slopes of the Carpathians and the mouths of 
the Danube in the West to the Altai mountains and 
(farther north) the shores of the Pacific in the East. 
Naturally, in a process as vast as this, conflict was al- 
ways present. But this conflict was usually of a nature 
normal to the habits of the locale and the life of the 
times. Russia’s wars were at no time dissimilar, in early 
centuries, to wars occurring simultaneously among other 
rulers and political entities. For her neighbors, Russia 
was a problem, as indeed the neighbors often were for 
her. For the remaining world, she was hardly more than 
a fabulous remote principality, from which travelers re- 





turned with lurid tales of the barbaric splendor of the 
court, the squalor and degradation of the people, the 
monotony of the landscape and the rigors of the climate, 

It is true that in these earlier times, particularly in the 
days of the Grand Duchy of Muscovy [before the six. 
teenth century—Eb.], many things were noted by foreign 
observers that seem now, in retrospect, to have had a cer- 
tain prophetic tinge. Traits were indeed becoming visible 
in old Muscovy that were destined later to play an im- 
portant part in the psychological composition of Soviet 
power. There was a tendency to a messianic concept of 
Russia’s role in history, an intolerance of foreign out. 
looks and values, a pronounced xenophobia on the part 
of Russian officialdom, an insistence on isolating the 
Russian people from foreign contact, a secretiveness and 
deviousness of diplomatic practice, a seeming inability 
to understand anything in the nature of a permanently 
peaceful and equal relationship between states. a tendency 
to view every treaty of peace as being in the nature of a 
provisional armistice, a tendency to think of conflict as 
the normal, peace as the provisional and abnormal. 

All these things are, of course, striking when measured 
against the habits of thought prevalent today in Mos 
cow. Yet, we must remember that many of these features 
of the early Russian outlook were more common in their 
own context of time and place than they are today. The 
tendency to universality of political aspiration, for ex- 
ample, was less startling in a time when the Byzantine 
Empire was only just disappearing and when the re- 
ligious wars of the West had not yet reached their climax. 
What is really strange is not so much that the Grand 
Duchy of Muscovy should have shown the traits it did 
in the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries, but rather that 
a political regime of the twentieth century should have 
manifested so powerful an atavistic urge and groped so 
far back into a largely irrelevant past for its political 
habits and outlook. 

In the intervening Petersburg era—the period of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, when Russia began 
for the first time to emerge into the affairs of Europe 
in the capacity of a great power—there was less of this 
sort of thing. During this period, it was primarily in 
the physical growth of the Russian state rather than in 
any peculiarities of the official Russian outlook that 
observant people began to sense the pattern of the 
future. 

True, certain of these peculiarities, reminiscent of old- 
Muscovite patterns and prophetic of Soviet ones. were 
not wholly absent during those centuries. It is further 
true that, as the new Russian intelligentsia reacted with 
increasing sharpness and skepticism to the powerful 
Western influence under which much of Russian cultural 
life had developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, there was a return, particularly among the 
Slavophile philosophers and historians, to a sort of 10 
mantic repudiation of Western values, combined with 
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Few Americans can discuss Russia as authoritatively as George F. Kennan: first, 
because he has devoted a lifetime of study to Russian civilization; second, be- 
cause he has served in the U.S. Embassy in Moscow twice, the latter time as 
Ambassador; finally, because his contempt for totalitarianism in all forms has 
always been matched hy sympathy for its victims. Mr. Kennan’s famous article 
in Foreign Affairs in 1947 launched the American policy of resistance to Com- 
mutism; another article in 1951, ‘America and the Russian Future,” placed 
the anti-Communist struggle in the perspective of an international civil war, 
rather than a racial or national rivalry. Both articles, along with other provoca- 
tive essays, appear in Mr. Kennan’s widely circulated book, American Diplomacy 
1900-1950. The article on these pages is an abridgment of a paper Mr. Kennan 
delivered at a conference on “The Problem of Soviet Imperialism,” sponsored 
by the School of Advanced International Studies of Johns Hopkins University. 
(The proceedings of the conference will be published shortly in book form by 
the Johns Hopkins Press.) Although Mr. Kennan’s recommendations for action 
can be criticized as unduly cautious, we consider the basic historical analysis in 
this paper so accurate and objective as to warrant close and thoughtful study by 
all those concerned with the Communist threat. The cool truth of Mr. Kennan’s 
prose is a deadly antidote to reams and years of propaganda versions of history. 











a messianic belief in Russia’s own destiny. What seemed 
to many Russian thinkers to be the decadence of the 
West—its dreary bourgeois narrowness of thought and 
behavior—stimulated this sense of repudiation. 

But all these things, while faintly prophetic, were not 
yet really expressive of the East-West relationship as we 
know it today. This relationship is mainly the product 
of certain developments of the present century, some 
of which were, to be sure, of a coincidental nature, but 
most of which represented the final coming together of 
great historical movements, bound sooner or later to 
meet, to impinge on one another and to require mutual 
accommodation. Let us see what some of these things 
might be. 

The first of these developments was certainly the 
rounding out of the expansion of the Russian state to a 
point where further expansion was practically impossible 
except at the price of conflict with some other great 
power. Hand in hand with this went the development of 
Russia into one of the world’s major military and in- 
dustrial powers. It is sometimes forgotten that this was 
a process well on the way to completion before the 
Revolution. In the forty years prior to World War I. 
Russia had been the scene of a fairly stormy industrial 
development. It seems to me there is reason to suppose 
that, had this process not been interrupted by wars and 
revolution, the normal workings of the free-enterprise 
system would have produced by this time a level of 
industrial strength in the traditional Russian territory 
roughly comparable to what we have before us today. 

The second of these great historical developments was 
World War I and its effects both in Russia and the West. 
So far as Russia is concerned, the outstanding effect was, 
of course, the capture of power throughout most of tra- 
ditional Russia by a group of men led by Lenin and in- 
spired by the Marxist ideology as Lenin had developed it. 
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This meant that Russia had come under the control 
of men committed to a belief in the unsoundness and in- 
iquity of the social system which, to one degree or 
another, all the other Western countries maintained and 
were destined to continue to maintain for a long time 
in the future. How this curiously twisted and fanatical 
belief came to find its political home precisely in Russia 
—a country that fitted very poorly into the Marxist pat- 
tern—is another story. It is important to note that this 
belief on the part of the early Bolshevik leaders was 
not merely one of detached historical and social in- 
terpretation: It was something that involved intimately 
their own responsibility and actions. The deplorable 
state of the peoples languishing (as they saw it) under 
the yoke of capitalism was, for them, not just something 
to be noted and regretted: It was something they, as 
good international Marxists, as Leninist-Marxists in par- 
ticular, had an obligation to do something about. The 
cause of the proletariat everywhere was their cause. 
They were the revolutionaries of every country, not 
just of their own. They challenged the legitimacy and 
usefulness of every capitalistic government, not just the 
one under which they happened to have been born. 

And thus, when these men appropriated to themselves 
the powers of government in most of the territory known 
to the world traditionally as “Russia,” a new situation 
was created. With that act, the exercise of internal 
power in Russia had become associated with a program 
aiming in effect at the overthrow by force of every 
Western government and the establishment in power in 
every Western capital of a violent, embittered, defiant 
minority group, contemptuous of all real national tradi- 
tion, challenging most of the accepted national values, 
hating almost everything their countrymen loved, amena- 
ble only to the discipline of the rulers of a foreign state. 
This was a condition without precedent in modern West- 
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ern history. It represented, from the standpoint of in- 
ternational custom, a retrogressive step: a throw-back 
to the religious wars of past ages, to the quest for univer- 
sal secular power in the name of an exclusive and 
intolerant ideology. 

At a happier time, at a time when Western society 
was in possession of its full strength and health, this 
sort of program and outlook on the part of the Soviet 
leaders might merely have been ignored and ridiculed 
and left to expose itself for the childish impertinence 
that, in essence, it was. Theoretically, this would have 
been all the easier in the early days of Soviet power. 
for the reason that Russia was then undergoing a moment 
of great physical weakness. The fact that the Marxist- 
Leninist outlook was associated with the resources of 
the Russian state added little in those early days to its 
physical power. The Bolshevik leaders could rant and 
denounce; they could attempt to sow doubt and dissen- 
sion in the Western world. But they had little to draw 
on in the way of physical resources from the territory 
under their control. And when, in December of 1918, 
the new Soviet Government appropriated two million 
rubles for the promotion of world revolution, this naive 
gesture was actually a revelation of its physical helpless- 
ness in the face of the vast task its leaders had marked 
out for themselves. 

Initially, the real difficulty lay not in the control by 
these men of the resources of an established state but 
in the fact that they had come to power, armed with this 
amazing theoretical challenge to the soundness of West- 
ern institutions, precisely at a time when the West, gen- 
erally, was abnormally sick and weak, exhausted and 
shattered by the terrible effects of World War I, showing 
on every hand the signs of strain and shock, its confi- 
dence shaken in its own traditions and institutions. The 
war had not only created new dislocations which were 
poorly understood and affected people with feelings of 
restlessness and frustration, but it had also exacerbated 
changes of a long-term nature already in progress in 
Western society and themselves calling for painful and 
drastic adjustments. 

In the years following the prodigious bloodletting of 
the First World War, weaknesses and deficiencies stood 
out all over on the body of Western civilization. It was 
an easy thing for the Bolsheviks, with their glib and 
“simpliste” philosophy, to portray as basic weaknesses 
of the capitalistic system things that were actually direct 
consequences of the great physical and spiritual debauch 
that modern war invariably represents, or part of the 
normal tensions of growth and change, made more cru- 
cial and painful by the effects of the war. The sparks 
thrown out by the Moscow leaders, supported by the 
emotional vitality of a primitive society, struck fire in 
many places in the tired, shaken Western world, wherever 
it was weak or divided or lacking in confidence in itself. 
In this way, a curious bond was struck between the 
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Russian Revolution and the tensions and discontents of 
Western civilization everywhere. 

Previously, the great countries of the West had been 
left to work out their internal trials largely in their own 
way, through the free play of indigenous forces, failure 
and weakness rendering them more vulnerable only 
against the limited aspirations of Western neighbors. 
Now, just at a time when the internal tensions were 
greatest, an external enemy arose—an enemy not created 
but self-inspired and self-declared—so constituted as to 
take advantage of every centrifugal tendency, every 
element of self-doubt, every element of sickness or of 
weakness in Western civilization. 

From that time onward, the germ of Communist 
oversimplification rode like a malignant bacillus, ever 
present in the veins of Western society, powerless to 
disrupt the functioning of the organism so long 4s 
health and vigor were present but ready to seize on the 
slightest ulterior weakness in order to poison, to dis- 
integrate and to kill. From the day of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, the society of the West came to be haunted by 2 
species of foreign demon, geared to take advantage of 
every gap between Western ideals and Western perform- 
ance, implacably determined to make the West be all that 
it purported to be and live up to its highest pretensions 
or accept the horror of totalitarian rule by its own crim- 
inal elements in the interests of a foreign state. 

Miraculously enough, considering the conditions of 
the Western world in 1918, nowhere except in Russia 
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herself did society succumb to this demon in those 
ensuing years. Everywhere in the Western world, even 
in the new and untried states of Eastern Europe, health 
and strength proved sufficient to resist the virus. Com- 
munist parties remained, but they ceased to constitute 
in most countries any immediate revolutionary threat; 
they came more and more to be a sort of traditional fix- 
ture of the Western state—a curious receptacle into 
which there could be poured, decade after decade, all 
that fringe of the human species that tended by nature 
to turn against its human environment and to seek 
fulfillment of its own ego in the defiance of all that 
others believed and cherished. (Such people always exist: 
they are a mutation of the species. The presence of real 
grievances and hardships has only a remote relation to 
their state of mind. Their trouble is subjective; and if it 
arises originally in environmental factors, as I suppose it 
often does, these factors are never—but really never—the 
ones of which they are conscious, of which they complain 
and against which they inveigh.) 

As the ideological threat of Soviet power declined, 
the physical strength of the territory and peoples under 
Soviet rule began to increase. The ravages of the war 
were gradually overcome. Russia began to resume the 
march of economic and military development which had 
been in progress before World War I. In this way, with 
the passage of the decades, the Soviet leaders moved 
steadily away from their role as intellectual and political 
gadflies for the Western countries, and closer to the 
traditional role of Russian rulers competing for position 
amid the territorial and military rivalries of the Eastern 
European and Asiatic areas. 

This situation might have existed for many years, and 
with no greater detriment to world stability than it had 
involved in the years of the nineteenth century, had 
World War I really settled the problems over which 
it was fought. But this was precisely what it failed to do. 
What people believed to be a settlement was actually only 
a state of mutual exhaustion. 

The war had arisen from a serious element of disunity 
in Western society: This was the profound disagreement 
as to the place which the German people, having suddenly 
emerged on the European scene as a powerful and vigor- 
ous national entity, were to have in the European scheme 
of things. But since the war had failed to lead to any real 
political settlement on this point (and by that I mean 
a settlement roughly acceptable to both parties) and had 
only produced conditions bound to exacerbate the issue, 
the entire disagreement emerged again in the Thirties 
in a new, more virulent and more horrible form, in the 
form of Adolf Hitler and the movement he headed. And 
in Hitler’s aims and methods—marking as they did the 
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most grievous disunity among the Western nations, at- 
tended by a readiness on his part to use force against 
the others, and coupled with the military weakness of the 
Western democracies—there lay the historic opportunity 
of which Moscow could hardly fail to take advantage. 

Once the battle was on between Hitler and the Western 
democracies, neither party in the Western quarrel was 
strong enough to carry out its purpose completely with- 
out Soviet help. The Nazis needed help in the form of the 
non-aggression pact in the early period; the Western 
Allies needed help in the form of 180 Soviet divisions 
in the later phase. For their inability to fight each other 
without invoking Soviet assistance both sides paid a 
price. That price was, in large part, the installation of 
Soviet military and political power over half of Europe 
in 1945. And there is perhaps a deep historical justice 
in the fact that that price is being paid today in almost 
equal measure by the Germans and their Western ad- 
versaries in the recent war. 

In saying this, I am not seeking to exculpate Hitler and 
his associates from their heavy responsibility. There 
could have been no greater betrayal of Western civiliza- 
tion than the mad path on which they embarked in 
1938 and 1939. The Nazis confronted the Western pow- 
ers with the most impossible and tragic of choices. All 
the hysterical cries and warnings of Goebbels about the 
Bolshevik menace in the final days of the war could not 
wipe out this dark responsibility. But the Nazi era was 
only the last act in a tragic drama that had run through 
several decades. And for the earlier course of that drama 
all of us who were prominently involved, and that in- 
cludes ourselves in the United States, had a share of the 
blame. . 

It was Western disunity that brought the Soviets into 
Europe for the first time as a military power capable of 
placing a temporary veto on the restoration of hope and 
stability to the European scene. Likewise, it was the 
tragedy of the Western impact on Asia—the long record 
of superficiality and selfishness and pretentiousness vis-d- 
vis impressionable and observant peoples—that made 
possible the neuroses and illusions on which Soviet in- 
fluence feeds today in that area. [For reasons of space, 
an earlier section of Mr. Kennan’s paper developing this 
point at length has been eliminated.—Eb. ] 

The distinguished French scholar, A. Rossi, once ob- 
served in connection with the phenomenon of domestic 
Communism that “error must . . . always be regarded 
as a crisis in the internal development of truth.” It may 
be said, similarly, that for the Western world the Soviet 
threat is primarily an internal crisis in the West’s own 
development. In this appreciation there lies, in my con- 
viction, the key to an understanding of the correct 
method of approach to the Soviet problem. 

Now up to this point I have said nothing about the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, or about the regime under 
which they are languishing. These are, of course, two 
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different things. The Soviet regime, while embodying 
many traditional Russian features and now showing sig- 
nificant signs of evolution, is still the unique outstand- 
ing example of that nightmare of the twentieth century: 
the totalitarian state. This is, in certain respects, a new 
phenomenon in the inventory of political institutions. We 
do not yet fully know the laws of its development. Plainly, 
the edifice of Soviet power is faced today with severe 
strains and crises. These can be observed in its internal 
structure, which has come to depend on the institution 
of a supreme and glorified leader but contains no formal 
provision for the method of his selection. They can also 
be observed in the satellite empire, where the nature of 
Soviet power has been thoroughly exposed, where its 
devices have worn thin, where it is harvesting the crop 
of hatred and rejection it sowed with such reckless arro- 
gance some years ago, in defiance of the pleas and 
warning of the Western world. 

It is our business neither to save Soviet power from 
its follies nor to confuse the issue by attempting to 
assert ourselves into its difficulties. If our own beliefs 
are sound, it will continue to suffer, as it is suffering 
today, by the effects of its own unsoundness—its in- 
compatibility with the deepest human needs—and it will 
eventually earn the retribution it so justly deserves. It is 
important that this process be permitted to reveal itself 
with such vividness and clarity that for generations to 
come, and let us hope forever, men will not again be 
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degradation of fellow men, forgetting that it is they 
themselves who are thereby most deeply degraded. 

And as for the Soviet peoples, we can only stand 
aside, respectful of the ordeal they are undergoing, 
mindful of the real human sacrifices this has involved, 
careful not to bestow either praise or blame too quickly 
where we understand very little of what is going on, 
maintaining our readiness to be helpful to the extent that 
we can, when and if the opportunity ever develops. We 
must not underrate the human damage that has been 
done by 35 years of Bolshevism: the partial brutalization 
of the youth, the neglect of religious truth, the prim. 
itivization of political and social concept, the atrophying 
of the qualities of individual self-reliance and respon. 
sibility. If and when the Soviet peoples ever emerge from 
this long ordeal, we must not expect them to react like 
people who had never gone through it. In many ways, 
they will be in great need of forbearance and understand- 
ing. 

On the other hand, we must be careful not to approach 
them with an attitude of superiority and moral instruc- 
tion. In their long and excruciating subjection to the 
power of human evil, they have unquestionably sounded 
depths of human experience beyond the ken or imagina- 
tion of people in our world. Who knows whether, in 
the course of this ordeal, spiritual values have not been 
discovered—or rediscovered—of immense profundity, 
perhaps even essential to the healthy development of our 
own civilization? After all, we, too, face a crisis at this 
time in the adequacy of our own spiritual concepts to 
the strains of our industrial and urban civilization. Per- 
haps those who have passed through the purgatory of 
totalitarianism will have something to tell us that we 
could not have learned in any other way. 

Looking at all these things together, I cannot resist 
the conviction that there is some great historical logic 
in the existence at this time of the phenomenon we call 
Soviet power and in the problem it poses for the world 
beyond its own borders. To the West it stands as an 
admonition of the necessity for internal unity and 
mutual tolerance and a reminder of the immense moral 
responsibility that rests upon us by virtue of our rise 
to political and economic ascendancy in advance of other 
portions of the modern world. To the East it stands as an 
enticement and a test of maturity: as the bearer of 
something the Eastern peoples must have the strength 
to reject if their long-coveted independence is to be more 
than a new disillusionment and failure. As for the Rus- 
sian people themselves and the other peoples of the 
Soviet Union, I fear the measure of their tragedy is noW 
beyond our imagination or comprehension. On the great 
plains of Russia and Siberia, a moral struggle is in 
progress so immense that it must, it seems to me, be 
either the final demonstration of civilization’s failure oT 
the breeding ground of new spiritual forces of wide 
historic significance. 
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HAVE DIFFICULTY in persuading 
| my friends that I did not take 
part in the Battle of Gettysburg. I 
had two brothers who fought through 
those hot July days as members of 
Ohio regiments. During my child- 
hood, I often heard them rehearse 
the tale of their experiences. Soldiers 
talked in those days. Battles were the 
chief substance of folklore. By the 
evening firelight, campaigns were de- 
scribed and even the greatest gen- 
erals had their strategy dissected. So 
I often heard about Pickett’s charge. 
Little Round Top and Kulp’s Hill 
were as familiar to me as the features 
of my own back yard. 

So last Sunday, as we happened 
to motor through the old town of 
Gettysburg, it was natural that I 
should say: “Come on; let’s look at 
the old place one more time.” We 
parked our car and surveyed once 
again the wide and peaceful lawns, 
the monuments erected in memory of 
generals and regiments. We read the 
bronze plaques which explain that 
here Abraham Lincoln made the 
Gettysburg Address, here fell Gen- 
eral Reynolds and here General 
Sickles lost one of his legs. We stood 
on Cemetery Ridge and looked west- 
ward over the valley across which 
General Pickett led that charge which 
proved to be the turning point of the 
great War Between the States. We 
occupied the very spot where 
Southern men came on up the hill 
in the face of shot and shell and 
sword until two-thirds or three- 
fourths of their numbers were killed 
or wounded. It is a purifying exper- 
lence for the visitor to stand on such 
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Gettysburg 
90 Years After 


a spot and reconstruct such a 
tragedy. 

Before this, I had allowed myself 
to be lured into what is called the 
National Museum. You see there the 
guns, shells, swords and bayonets 
upon which the soldiers of ninety 
years ago depended in dealing death 
to the enemy. Beyond these exhibits, 
you are led into an auditorium, 
where, in a manner of speaking, you 
see the great battle re-enacted. A 
couple of hundred people sit in a 
gallery and look down upon a great 
map, the lines and points of which 
are marked by green and red elec- 
tric-light bulbs. The green lights 
represent the Confederates and the 
red ones the Union men. For an 
hour and a half, we looked on while 
the story of the battle was told and 
the red and green lights, twinkling 
on and off, pictured the movements 
of the troops. 

I was impressed by the eagerness 
and solemnity with which the audi- 
ence looked and listened. | wondered 
whether they had given equal atten- 
tion to the stories of the Korean truce 
headlined in that morning’s papers. 
The chapter from our history which 
was being related and pictured had 
been prettified beyond belief. The 
soldiers were all heroes. The officers 
were at least Napoleons or Caesars. 
And as for the causes represented, 
on both sides they were noble beyond 
imagination. I wondered if any of 
the young people in the audience 
wondered how such heroic characters 
representing such noble causes could 
ever fall out and set to murdering 
one another. Many of them must 
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have gone away with the conviction 
that human beings were much better 
in 1863 than in 1953. 

When I returned to New York, I 
did something that turned out to be 
more exciting than viewing a battle- 
field. I went up to the Public Library 
and leafed through the copies of the 
New York Tribune and the New York 
Herald for July 1863. What I found 
was that editors, politicians and 
military men were not one whit 
better than they are today. In fact, 
on the average they did not come 
up to our level of decency. 

There was agreement only that a 
great victory had been won, the 
turning point of the war had been 
reached and all the soldiers involved 
were glorious heroes. Beyond that, 
there was the most terrible animosity 
cutting the population into snarling 
factions. Not only were the Southern- 
ers being denounced in every sort of 
violent language. Democrats were 
being execrated by Republicans and 
vice versa. Copperheads were pilloried 
as we now pillory Communists. 
People of one state or city would be 
denounced by the editors or poli- 
ticians of another for not having 
borne their share of the war burden. 
And the poor Negroes who came 
north in search of freedom were 
liable to be lynched on the streets of 
nearly any city. 

I was particularly struck by how 
President Lincoln appeared to con- 
temporary eyes. The Gettysburg Ad- 
dress was delivered on November 19, 
1863. On July 8, nineteen weeks 
earlier, the Editor of the New York 
Herald took occasion to comment on 
the President’s talents. After the 
combined victories of Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg, a crowd had gathered be- 
fore the White House. Lincoln and 
members of his Cabinet had come 
out and made extemporaneous ad- 
dresses. Commenting on this _per- 
formance, the sagacious New York 
editor wrote: “The President is an 
honest man and a_ well-meaning 
man; but he lacks the statesmanship 
requisite to appreciate and use events 
during a national crisis like this.” 











Problems of 
the Truce 
in Korea 


By Paul H. Douglas U. S. Senator from Illinois 


Y AND LARGE, the country has 

felt a general sense of relief 
with the achievement of a cease-fire 
and the halting of the sacrifice, death 
and destruction in Korea. But the 
decision to negotiate a cease-fire 
leaves us facing the gravest of diffi- 
culties in the months ahead as we 
prepare for the political conference 
scheduled for October. 

Two of the problems we face are 
primarily military in nature, al- 
though they have political implica- 
tions as well. One has to do with 
the construction of air bases in Korea 
by the Communists. Under the cease- 
fire agreement, there is no effective 
means of preventing the Communists 
from building air bases right down 
to the cease-fire dividing line, for 
neither we nor the neutral-nations in- 
spection forces are given the right 
to supervise or inspect the activities 
of the Communists within North 
Korea. If the Communists take ad- 
vantage of this situation and build 
air bases to the cease-fire line (as 
they undoubtedly will), their bomb- 
ers will be poised as a constant threat 
to all of South Korea, and to Japan 
as well. 

The air-base provisions of the 
present cease-fire agreement are cer- 
tainly unsatisfactory as a permanent 
arrangement, and [| believe that one 
of the essential points we must win 
in the political conference is the 
right of inspection in order to pre- 
vent air-base construction in North 
Korea. Otherwise, we will not have 
won complete security for South 
Korea or Japan. 


The second military problem con- 
cerns the cease-fire line we have 
agreed upon. While it is consider- 
ably narrower and, therefore, prob- 
ably more defensible than the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel itself, it is not 
as narrow as the so-called “waist” 
of the Korean peninsula, which lies 
roughly 80 miles north of the present 
line. Two years ago, I proposed that 
we attempt to drive northward to the 
“waist,” try to establish our cease- 
fire line there, and also strive for UN 
supervision of the area north of the 
“waist” as a condition of a cease- 
fire. This plan would have had sev- 
eral advantages over the present 
dividing line. Being narrower, such 
a line would probably have been 
easier to defend than the present line. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the Korean 
population and most of the usable 
land of the Korean peninsula would 
have been part of the free world. 
Because most of the terrain north of 
the “waist” is mountainous, it would 
have been difficult for the Commu- 
nists to build air bases in that area. 

It is clear, however, that we have 
now abandoned the attempt to drive 
the Communists out of North Korea; 
once a democracy calls off a war, it 
The Communists 
will not get out voluntarily. There- 
fore, we will either have to leave 
them there, with the consequent 
threat to South Korea and Japan, or 
we will have to make diplomatic con- 
cessions to get them to withdraw. 
Among the concessions which we will 
be asked to make are resuming trade 
with Red China, allowing other na- 
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tions to vote Red China into the 
United Nations, and recognizing Red 
China ourselves. I am opposed to any 
or all of these steps, and I hope this 
administration may be given the 
strength of will and the courage to 
resist them. 

Another problem that concerns me 
involves the repatriation of the pris- 
oners of war. It is vital that each of 
the prisoners be free from coercion 
and intimidation. Some of the pro- 
visions of the cease-fire agreement 
lead me to question whether they will 
have complete freedom of choice. 

Communist Korea and China are 
privileged to send in 350 armed 
guards, who will be given the chance 
for 90 days to “persuade” the at 
present unwilling prisoners to go 
back to North Korea and Communist 
China. Communist Poland and 
Czechoslovakia will send in 100 more 
armed guards, ostensibly as “neu- 
trals” but actually as accomplices. 
We can therefore be certain that 
there will be a great deal of coercion 
in the attempted “persuasion.” 

Furthermore, two of the other so- 
called nations 
supervise the prisoner exchange— 


neutral chosen to 
Sweden and India—are located on 
or very near the border of Commu- 
nist territory. Will representatives of 
two nations living in the shadow of 
Russia and afraid of offending that 
country be sufficiently vigilant in pro- 
tecting the prisoners’ rights and free- 
dom of choice? 

Finally, it is not quite clear what 
is to happen, in the event the politi- 
cal conference cannot come to a final 
decision on the prisoner matter, to 
those prisoners who have refused re- 
patriation. The cease-fire agreement 
merely says that they will be “re- 
lieved to civilian status.” Does this 
mean they will be released? Where 
will they be released? Will they be 
subject to capture by Communist 
agents, or will they continue to Tre 
ceive some protection? I fear that 
the uncertainty over their ultimate 
fate may deprive many of these pris- 
oners of the complete freedom of 
choice they might otherwise have. 


The New Leader 
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By George Catlin 


The Anglo-American Rift 


A social philosopher who knows both countries says their differences stem 


from Britain’s yearning for peace at almost any price and 


America’s inability to live up to its own standards 


[: A RECENT ARTICLE in the New York Times Maga- 
zine, Lester Markel stressed the need for an integra- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon policy as the core and nucleus of 
the Atlantic community and the free world. Yet, he 
added, there is grave disagreement between the British 
and American Governments “and graver disagreement be- 
tween the peoples.” One asks why, but frank answers are 
not readily forthcoming. 

The major and very obvious difference in policy be- 
tween the two countries is in the Far East, particularly 
as regards relations with the Mao regime in Peking. The 
British Foreign Office has rarely received so humiliating 
a kick in the pants as when, after rushing to recognize 
Mao, it was informed that he would “consider” whether 
he would recognize them. Pressure from the Tory City 
of London and from commercial houses—even more than 
from a few leftist exponents of the view that Mao’s 
people were “agrarian reformers”—played a part in this 
decision. Britain indeed wants every pound sterling of 
trade she can get, even at the cost of policy, in order to 
“recover her independence.” The root of the trouble, 
however, is a mortal fear of drifting, almost without 
knowing it, into World War III. Mao’s government was 
recognized primarily in order to reduce this risk. Few 
voters in Britain care a tinker’s cuss who rules China. 

Thus, whereas in America there is a real feeling that 
there has been a war on in Korea (and may be again), 
in Britain there has been no consciousness among the 
people of a war, except in the sense that there is a war 
in Malaya or Kenya. After all, the Truman decision to 
hold the Korean line was not theirs. Further—and this 
is the critical point—although the United Nations, in its 
flaccid way, decided upon positive action, there was no 
declaration of war and technically there has been no war. 
Hence, a man who supports the other side, or a journal. 
ist who goes there to report, is not a traitor. In due 
course, the United Nations will decide whether, sitting 








GrorcE Catiin, philosopher and historian, is the author 
of Principles of Politics and The Story of the Political 
Philosophers. He has taught at Cornell University. 
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down at the same table with some of her own members 
who have defied her, she is still a belligerent for purposes 
of peace negotiations or “just a forum.” Also, the various 
Communist parties of the Commonwealth, unlike the 
Fascists in World War II, are not outlawed. We have 
engaged in a debate while men were dying in the 
Korean hills. This is called behaving responsibly. The 
British are not alone in such a detached attitude. 

Most people agree that China is a side arena where it 
is undesirable, and even morally irresponsible, to wage 
a major war. Better a stalemate than a checkmate. Never 
in history has a state of tension as immense as the present 
one been solved save by war. But this time it is Sir Win- 
ston Churchill himself who, “dishing the Whigs,” both 
Attleeite and Bevanite, tells us that there will not be a 
war because the cost to humanity would be too great. In 
1938, indeed, there were warnings that war would mean 
“the end of civilization,” but Neville Chamberlain was 
thrown out on the cry: “Call Hitler’s bluff!” In the last 
few weeks, journalistic pundits have suddenly told us that 
the Soviet regime was “dying on its feet,” but there has 
been no cry of “Call Stalin’s bluff!” in Britain, al- 
though it is heard in America. 

In the 1930s, people could see no menace in the Rus- 
sian dictatorship—“like a stuffed bear,” as one expert 
described it to me—but only in the German dictatorship 
which it largely caused. This time, unaroused by the 
press, they want only to be left in peace. After all, if 
the Soviet regime is a damnable tyranny today, it was 
the same in 1941 when we were all fine friends. But the 
major reason for the mental climate in Britain is not 
this. It lies in Mr. Truman’s catastrophic decision at 
Hiroshima, which terrified the democratic electorates of 
his allies. “The people want peace” (as Winston Churchill 
learned in 1945 to his cost)—if not peace at any price, 
then at almost any price. Stalin recognized this and made 
it part of his calculations; the larger his army, the 
greater—with the aid of concurrent “peace talk”—his 
success. Nor is it only the people who shrink from mod- 
ern war. In high military quarters, it is asked what hap- 
pens to our power if atomic bombs are dropped in the 
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most concentrated industrial areas of the world. “Lib- 
eration” will be a sorry consolation. 

For two centuries, Britain provided the money while 
other nations on the Continent did most of the fighting. 
In the last two world wars, she has done a full share of 
the fighting in her own cause. Now the electorate sus- 
pects that soon she will be in the position so long held 
by others of being paid by another to do the lion’s share 
of the fighting—or, worse, will be atomized en masse. 
For the most part, this electorate is not at all anti- 
American. It would willingly give America “all aid 
short of war,” but that is felt to be about the limit—and 
not least in Conservative quarters. No one believes that 
Malenkov has any intention of attacking France or 
Britain, and NATO is quite devoid of popularity. As- 
suredly, the world is rapidly reaching a technological 
and psychological state where the masses will prefer 
Caesar or Tsar to atomic war. This will be a fatal day 
for democracy and for a liberty guarded by vigilance 
and courage. But it will be human. 

“Men everywhere look to us for guidance,” writes 
Mr. Markel. This is, of course, not true. There is no wide- 
spread anti-Americanism in Britain, and what there is, is 
as vocal on the extreme Right as on the extreme Left. 
But, far from a disposition to look to America for guid- 
ance, there is a widespread belief that the chief character- 
istic of American foreign policy is inexperience (if, in- 
deed, there is any consistent American foreign policy at 
all) and that it is America which needs guidance— 
Heaven knows from where. In Berlin and elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, no one has been more anti-Stalinist than 
the Socialists. Yet, the press reports that the State Depart- 
ment security officer, Scott McLeod, has told Norman 
Thomas that “he would do his best to remove any So- 
cialist he found in [Department] jobs.” As an exercise 
in the art of making enemies and repelling people, this 
would be difficult to beat. It leaves America’s friends 
abroad with the despairing, if wrong, impression that 
her civilization is so out of touch with that of Europe 
that there is “no conversation.” 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin has cost America 
the equivalent of billions of dollars of taxpayers’ money 
by projecting an idea of America which is inimical 
to American interests and favorable to the Kremlin. 
And Congress, at a time when it should be expanding 
U.S. propaganda to project the American idea as some- 
thing liberal and generous, is wielding the axe. What is 
to be done? Carefully prepared counter-propaganda, anx- 
ious to give Abe Lincoln a chance, using sober instru- 
ments instead of hot salesmen, can do something. There 
has got to be a certain sensitiveness and a real belief 
in the human spirit, not in diabolical engineers’ gadgets 
and in the pragmatic materialism which, more than 
Marxism, revolts whole areas of the world. The generous 
heart wins friends, but a bought friendship is a prostitute 
friendship. One Eisenhower or one Stevenson is worth 
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more in terms of affection than the whole of Marshall 
aid. What America lacks is belief in herself, as distinct 
from belief in her great possessions. She is a much 
pleasanter country than she permits to be seen. 

Sentiment is indeed unstable and “public opinion is 
not government.” The Atlantic community should become 
a habit, drawn together not by paper constitutions but 
by hoops of steel. One item in carrying forward this 
work of integration would be to make it not intellectually 
fashionable and chic, but very unpleasant and unfashion- 
able, to be anti-American. This is a matter of efficient 
organization of pro-American forces, defending them 
against attack, and recapturing the kind of uncompromis- 
ing, imaginative leadership that steeled men’s wavering 
wills against Hitler. Talk like D. W. Brogan’s, that the 
way to get along with Americans is to recognize that they 
are “foreigners,” should be dropped like a hot coal. We 
should present ourselves with passionate resolution as 
“our team,” ready to hang together rather than separ- 
ately. It can be done. 


Mr. Stevenson 


in London 


Democratic leader’s visit disappointing 


to British leftist circles 


By G. L. Arnold 


LONDON 

DLAI STEVENSON has come and gone, and people 
here are now trying to make up their minds about 

him. They have seen the Democratic standard-bearer on 
television and read his reflections in Picture Post (a 
popular illustrated magazine, well below Life in circula- 
tion and influence). Some attended his press conference 
at the Dorchester Hotel. Members of Parliament also 
had a chance to talk to him in private, at two separate 
gatherings arranged by the Conservatives and Laborites 
behind bolted doors at Westminster, just before the 
House of Commons rose for the summer recess. The Lib- 


G. L. ARNOLD, who will report on British developments 
for us from time to time, is best known as an editor of 
the famous London monthly journal, Twentieth Century. 


The New Leader 
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ADLAI STEVENSON: ANOTHER SHAWCROSS? 


eral party MPs (all six of them) managed to squeeze in 
for an afternoon tea chat. 

From these various contacts, plus Mr. Stevenson’s visit 
to Churchill at Chartwell and other less publicized occur- 
rences, some impressions and a few anecdotes have be- 
gun to disengage themselves. The anecdotes include a 
story that the Prime Minister warmly welcomed his 
American guest as being doubtless a close friend of that 
great statesman, Senator Roscoe Conkling, whom Church- 
ill remembered so well (he was, in fact, a friend of 
Stevenson’s grandfather). The impressions are less easy 
to define. Perhaps the principal result of Stevenson’s stay 
here is that neither his person nor his views have left a 
sharp imprint on the public mind. This statement will 
doubtless annoy his many admirers, but the sense of 
disappointment at what one may, without disrespect, call 
his performance is pretty widely shared here, and it 
happens to be most pronounced among those intelligent 
Conservatives, Liberals and moderate Laborites who had 
pinned considerable hopes on him. For this reason, the 
subject may deserve some consideration. 

In fairness, one should begin by saying that Steven- 
son struck his visitors and hearers as being physically 
tired—not surprising in the light of his travel schedule. 
Aman can hardly be at his best at the end of such a 
long and strenuous voyage. But tiredness does not quite 
explain the emotional let-down which followed his one 
major press conference and caused it to be reported so 
very briefly, and with no editorial comment at all, by 
Papers normally friendly to an American liberal—papers, 
moreover, which had just devoted sympathetic and ad- 
miting reviews to the publication of his collected cam- 
paign speeches. The fact is that, to put it bluntly, Steven- 
son struck the British as unduly anxious to conform 
with the prevailing American popular mood; and it so 
happens that this mood has few defenders here, even 
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on the extreme Right of the Tory party, let alone among 
people further to the left. 

The let-down was most pronounced among the 200 or 
so British and foreign journalists who attended his press 
conference at the Dorchester on July 28. They had come 
expecting to hear and see a man who could be trusted 
to continue the Roosevelt-Truman inheritance in foreign 
policy. What they got was a more graceful and less 
bumbling edition of John Foster Dulles. This may not 
seem an unduly harsh remark to some Americans, but 
Mr. Dulles’s standing here is so near to zero as to make 
no difference. What particularly struck the more exper- 
ienced and sophisticated members of the press corps was 
Stevenson’s artless adoption of the confusing clichés 
which have helped bedevil the foreign-policy record of 
his own party. Thus, he allowed himself to be trapped 
into the usual meaningless wrangle over “the admission 
of China into the UN,” apparently forgetting that China 
has been a member since 1945 and that the real issue is 
recognition of the Peking Government, as to which there 
are legitimate differences of view. Instead of pointing 
to the latter, he made his own the Dulles line that “Red 
China” is untouchable. Now there are serious people who 
believe that a genuine peace with China (and Russia) is 
impossible. But there is no one here who believes that 
this issue can or should be mixed up with the legal posi- 
tion of the Chinese representative at the UN. By con- 
fusing these two questions, Stevenson left his audience 
with the impression that the habit of striking a moral 
attitude to conceal a flaw in reasoning is not confined to 
Republicans. 

Again, there was his curious evasiveness about Mc- 
Carthy. Admittedly, he must be getting bored with 
having to explain that McCarthy is no Hitler, but then 
no one suggested that. He was simply asked for his views. 
They amounted to this: that McCarthy’s “methods” were 
not perhaps all they might be, but that it was a good 
thing to draw attention to the Communist menace. This 
was not merely inadequate and evasive; it revealed a 
curious reluctance to say anything that might cause 
unpleasantness back home. Some of those present had 
been there when Joseph Harsch of the Christian Science 
Monitor gave a level-headed and realistic analysis of the 
McCarthy phenomenon before a large and important 
British audience some days earlier. They could not help 
wondering why it should be easier for a journalist to 
enlighten us on the subject than for the leader of the 
Democratic party. One can hardly suppose that.Stevenson 
really believes McCarthy is basically doing a good job; 
in that case, why not say so and thus take some of the 
poison out of the current anti-American campaign? It 
is no exaggeration to say that his hearers had been 
hoping, above all, that he would help them to project the 
image of a genuinely sane and liberal America. They 
received no assistance from him. What they got was a 
display of agility in ducking awkward questions. But 
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STEVENSON conrinvrn 


agility is the last thing people here want from American 
liberals just now. 

Nor did Stevenson’s personality fulfill all the expecta- 
tions of his British well-wishers. True, he turned out to 
be agreeable, civilized and endowed with a pleasant wit. 
But there was something lacking—something that Tru- 
man has (and Eisenhower). In the end, one disappointed 
observer was driven to the dreadful remark: “He reminds 
one of Hartley Shawcross.” I say “dreadful” because Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, though an able Attorney General in 
Mr. Attlee’s Government and one of the most brilliant 
members of the legal profession in this county, has never 
struck anyone as possessing that vital something which 
one associates with statesmanship in the higher sense. 
He is, in fact, like so many members of his profession, an 
intelligent, fluent and plausible spokesman for a cause in 
which he very nearly believes. If Stevenson is more, he 
did not show it on this visit. The general consensus 
among the initiated was that he seemed a very likable 
kind of liberal Republican and that it was a pity he 
could not be included in the Eisenhower Administration. 
No one quite understood how he got into the Democratic 
party. or why they ran him for President. It may, of 
course, be that the British have an altogether mistaken 
view of what the Democratic party is, and that these var- 
ious puzzled reactions just show our ignorance and 
naiveté. But, such as they are, they suggest that there is 
a gap between our image of American liberalism and the 
actual movement that goes by this name. And one begins 
to suspect that Mr. Stevenson’s little bodyguard of 
friends and admirers, with their literary contacts and 
facilities for the projection of their views, are not al- 
together innocent of having allowed this gap to become 
so wide. 

One did not gather from Stevenson’s various observa- 
tions here that he feels strongly on any of the major 
issues of the day, or that he intends to make a fight on 
any of them. What one did gather was that if by some 
accident he were to become Secretary of State in some 
future administration—nobody here can picture him as 
a possible President—he would “view with alarm” and 
“explore all avenues” in the best Anthony Eden tradition. 
Indeed, the intellectual fellowship with Eden, that other 
amiable substitute for a leader, is so pronounced as to 
suggest that we may be in the presence of a new type of 
politician. Possibly the generation which grew up be- 
tween the two wars has had too much of its energy and 
self-confidence drained out of it, as compared with the 
Churchills, Roosevelts, Adenauers and de Gasperis, who 
stem from a more fortunate epoch. But that this worried, 
puzzled and defensive mentality should be typified by, 
of all people, an American party leader has come as 
something of a shock to Europeans of varying political 
convictions. Is the United States getting as bad as 
Europe? In the interest of our common survival, one 
hopes not. Meanwhile, one can hear it said that the 
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Democratic party will be extremely lucky to find a leader 
who can take the place of Truman: someone, that is to 
say, who does not pull his punches. If this sounds like 
gratuitous advice to people in another country, let it be 
added that such remarks are never made in public; just 
as one rarely hears someone talking above a whisper 
about the awful state this country is going to find itself 
in when Churchill steps down, an event that cannot 
now be long delayed. 

For this is still, above all, a land of hush-hush. Not one 
person in a thousand knows that the real issue behind the 
much-trumpeted affair of Princess Margaret’s alleged 
wish to marry an old acquaintance (a story that is now 
credibly denied) is a silent struggle about the present 
and future political role of the Queen’s husband. Philip. 
Duke of Edinburgh and member of the politically pow- 
erful Mountbatten clan—a role which would be vastly 
enhanced if the projected Regency Bill should make him 
Prince Consort and next in line of succession. Such mat- 
ters simply are not mentioned: The BBC very nearly 
canceled a script containing a distant allusion to the al- 
leged marriage affair, and only abstained from fear that 
the cancelation would lead to more publicity in America. 
In the same way, one simply does not discuss the real 
nature of Churchill’s illness, his prospects of recovery, 
or his alleged gradual loss of memory over the past three 
years. The popular press runs countless columns of 
lurid, nauseous and often sadistic drivel whenever there 
is a major crime, but it carefully abstains from discuss- 
ing subjects of genuine interest. And the “responsible” 
papers preserve a self-control in these matters which 
would be admirable if it did not often amount to a con- 
spiracy to keep unpleasant facts from the public. 

All this is part of the prevailing atmosphere, an at- 
mosphere in which frankness on the part of a visiting 
American political leader would have been doubly wel- 
come. If Stevenson had been frank about America, it is 
possible that some of the leading figures here would have 
felt encouraged to imitate his example, abandon their 
reticence, and profess in public some of their own 
worries and anxieties. He preferred to be diplomatic. 
cautious and evasive, possibly thinking it a tribute to the 
genius loci to sound as reserved, polite and non-commit- 
tal as possible. If so, he sadly misjudged the mood of his 
audiences. We have been wrapped in cotton-wool for too 
long to welcome this kind of thing from a trans-Atlantic 
visitor. Not that one longs for a repetition of the ghastly 
Henry Wallace fiasco in 1947; the public is cynical. 
disillusioned and in no mood for exhortation and tub- 
thumping. It does welcome clarity and moderation, pro 
vided it also finds evidence of the kind of combative 
attitude to which twenty years of Roosevelt and Truman 
have accustomed the world. All it got from Adlai 
Stevenson was proof that some American liberals can 
be as pleasantly conventional as their British counter 
parts; this is hardly what we had been waiting for. 


The New Leader 
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U.S. PRISONERS 


IN CHINESE CAMPS, 1951: 
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BRAIN-WASHING TARGETS 


Our POWs Are NOT Traitors 


The prisoners who turned ‘progressive’ were victims of brain-washing, 


a process of infinite variety for which they were unprepared 


i uP another big success for 
international Communism’s prop- 
aganda apparatus. As American 
soldiers have returned from captivity 
in Korean prison camps, the people 
of America and other free countries 
have been stunned to hear many of 
them accused by their comrades of 
turning informers, of betraying their 
country. The Communists have been 
broadcasting every detail of these 
accusations to their subject peoples 
%& a warning not to get “dangerous 
thoughts” and then expect help from 
the “decadent American imperialists.” 

But the shocking part of all this 
is not what happened in the POW 
camps. Rather, what is so frighten- 
ing is the way in which the explana- 
tion of these events has failed to 
teach the American public. 

The truth of the matter is that, 
except for a small percentage who 
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By Edward Hunter 


ated from purely opportunistic mo- 
tives, these so-called “progressives” 
are to be pitied as sick men, not 
condemned as traitors. For the 
Chinese Communists operated the 
prisoner-of-war camps as huge brain- 
washing centers, applying the sinister 
totalitarian technique based on ad- 
vanced methods of psychiatry, 
evangelism and indoctrination com- 
bined with physical violence, both 
subtle and crude. 

No human brain can resist such a 
mind-control strategy indefinitely. We 
should have realized this as long ago 
as 1936, when former Russian Com- 
munist leaders abjectly confessed to 
the most fantastic crimes in the first 
Moscow purge trials. And anyone not 
convinced then should have had any 
further doubts removed by such post- 


war examples as Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Robert Vogeler and the Maryknoll 
father who escaped from Red China 
to tell how, under the pressure of 
brain-washing, he had literally be- 
gun to doubt that he was actually a 
priest. 

Surely no one deserved to be given 
all these facts more than did the 
American soldiers who, if captured, 
faced exposure to the Communist 
techniques. Yet, the first these men 
knew of brain-washing was when it 
was inflicted on them, They had no 
way of recognizing it, and, as a re- 
sult, were led like sheep to the 
slaughter. 

American newsmen and Govern- 
ment officials have referred to this 
mind pressure by any number of 
terms. They have called it persuasion, 
propaganda, indoctrination—every- 
thing but brain-washing. This has 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


POWs CONTINUED 


meant misleading the public. There 
are many words used to describe nor- 
mal efforts to make a person change 
his point of view or accept a fact—for 
example, education, public relations, 
psychology, propaganda.  Brain- 
washing, however, constitutes no 
single one of these, but a com- 
bination of all, combined with the 
most refined physical and moral 
pressure. 

The returning American POWs 
should be told that the only differ- 
ence between themselves and those 
they are denouncing as traitors is 
that the latter had less mental stam- 
ina or, perhaps, were singled out by 
the Communists for more intensive 
pressure. Most of those who suc- 
cumbed to brain-washing are ill men 
and should be treated as such. Their 
comrades should regard them as they 
would any other victims of so-called 
“battle fatigue.” 

What made brain-washing so in- 
sidious in its effects on the wholly 
unprepared American prisoners was 
the manner in which the Communists 
initiated it in the guise of normal 
military interrogation. The captured 
soldier expected to be interrogated. 
and he suspected nothing when the 
questions began. What he was under- 
going, however, was a_ screening 
process. The Communists were sound- 
ing out the likes and dislikes, the 


past experiences and present preju- 
dices of the men in order to deter- 
mine the types of minds with which 
they had to deal. 

Our knowledge of brain-washing 
techniques as employed in China it- 
self, whether to extract “confessions” 
or to convert the victim, enables us to 
list some of the standard features. 
One is the use of hunger, perhaps 
merely in the form of a calculated 
diet deficiency. Another is the in- 
ducing of fatigue by forcing the in- 
dividual to overtax his strength in 
something he might ordinarily enjoy 
doing, such as sports. And, of course, 
all this takes place in an atmosphere 
of complete uncertainty—as to why 
one is held, what one’s fate is to be 
and what is occurring in the outside 
world—coupled with a measured 
dosage of threats and, frequently, vio- 
lence. 

Goebbels had a trick that consisted 
in making certain that every piece of 
propaganda he put out contained 
nine-tenths truth. Camouflaged in 
this manner, the vital one-tenth lie 
stood a better chance of gaining ac- 
ceptance, The Communist brain-wash- 
ers have greatly improved this tech- 
nique. They see to it that all the 
details are true; the trick is to re- 
arrange these details in a new pattern 
so that they seem to add up to a pre- 
conceived conclusion that is totally 





false. By this time, the hungry, 
weary. bewildered victim—as the 
Rev. John D. Hayes, who underwent 
brain-washing, has explained it to 
me—has lost the capacity to dis. 
tinguish fact from fancy and is pre. 
pared to accept almost anything his 
tormentors tell him. 

When the word “brain-washing” 
first appeared in this country and 
its techniques were disclosed, the 
Communist reaction was most cur- 
ious. Instead of a barrage of attacks 
and attempts at refutation, there was 
utter silence. The Communists had 
good reason for this. Knowledge of 
brain-washing and how it is inflicted 
serves as a preventive. Had our 
soldiers known of it before their cap- 
ture, they could have resisted the 
Communist pressures or else made 
their captors’ task so difficult that 
they would have abandoned it in 
most cases as not worth the effort. 
Hence, the Communists were inter- 
ested not in discrediting the brain- 
washing revelations but in hushing 
them up; any discussion, favorable 
or unfavorable, was damaging to 
their cause. 

Continued silence and confusion 
on the subject of brain-washing only 
serves the Communists’ ends. It is 
time the full story was told of this 
ultimate refinement of totalitarian 
contempt for the individual. 





GETTING THE IDEA 


Former President Truman says he gets his best ideas when he’s 


driving.—News item. 


STRONG CANDIDATE 


Bernarr Macfadden, the physical culturist, is the nominee of 


the Honest Party for Major of New York.—News item. 





Balked by trucks and lady drivers, 
Passed by speeding late arrivers, 
Vexed by signals without meaning, 


Seared by drunks who come careening, 


Stricken blind by glaring headlights, 
Stopped by slowly turning red lights, 
Watched by cops who hide in ambush 
Back of every sign and damn bush, 
Driving sixty-five or twenty 
Stimulates the brain aplenty, 

And, if we know good old Harry, 
Also the vocabulary. 


Consider, please, Bernarr Macfadden, 


His muscled shoulders need no paddin’. 


His eyes are keen from eating carrots, 
And he has many other merits. 

Both indestructible and quizzical, 

He is a man of culture (physical), 
Who has, for sure, the legs to run with 


And wind that arguments are won with. 


If added to each attribute 
Above, he’s Honest, too, to boot, 
I say to voters: Hurry, choose him— 


New York (and other towns) could use him! 


—Richard Armour 
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‘WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


INTERLAKEN, SWITZERLAND 
ERIOUS PROBLEMS seem almost to 
disappear when one crosses the 
frontier of this tranquil, busy, pros- 
perous, genuine people’s democracy 
—such a striking contrast to the 
fake “people’s democracies” in China 
and the East European satellite states. 
This is a good place to look back and 
take stock of my more vivid impres- 
sions of the countries I have been 
visiting in the last two months. 

My trip began in France, where 
one unfortunately finds little that is 
hopeful to report. The political and 
social fragmentation which I report- 
ed in an earlier column [THE NEW 
LEADER, July 6] shows no sign of 
abating. The new cabinet, headed 
by a rather obscure conservative, 
Joseph Laniel, stirred up a hornet’s 
nest of strikes among postal, trans- 
portation and shipping workers and 
demonstrations of indignant wine- 
producing peasants by trying to lop 
off some special privileges and bene- 
fits hitherto granted to those groups. 
(lass egotism is rampant in France, 
with everyone refusing to make sac- 
tifies on the ground that someone 
de is not doing his share. There 
seems little prospect of a generous, 
imaginative, bold French foreign 
policy until the country’s deep-seated 
internal divisions are overcome. 

The contrast between France and 
Germany is tremendous. Postwar 
Germany has given a remarkable ex- 
ample of what hard work and intelli- 
sent organization can do. A few 
years ago, Germany was a shambles. 
Now foreign trade has increased 
fourfold in the last four years, the 
Sandard of living in terms of in- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


A Political 


Travelogue 


dividual consumption is up 40 or 50 
per cent, prices are stable and much 
lower than in France, and the new 
German mark, created out of noth- 
ing, is one of the “hardest” curren- 
cies in Europe. Politically, Germany 
is a vast question mark, torn two 
ways by hope for reunification and 
fear of Soviet designs. The election 
on September 6 will be of unusual 
importance; it will be tragic if Ger- 
many goes the way of France and 
Italy and develops a deeply divided 
parliament, which means a weak gov- 
ernment, incapable of strong de- 
cisions. 

Little Luxembourg is the seat of 
the Coal and Steel Community, which 
grew out of the Schuman Plan. I was 
impressed by the devotion which the 
head of the Community, Jean Monnet, 
a good Frenchman and a _ good 
European, showed to the ideal of a 
united Europe. 

The coal-rich Saar, solidly Ger- 
man in population, but detached 
from German administration and 
brought under French economic con- 
trol by a series of French maneuvers, 
is a stumbling block in the way of 
European unity. It was my impres- 
sion that a reasonable compromise, 
based on substantial international- 
ization of the area, would be possible 
on two conditions: that the German 
attitude remain as conciliatory as it 
has been under Adenauer, and that 
the French abandon their position 
of keeping the area exclusively within 
their customs frontier and dominat- 
ing Saar industries. 

Turkey and Greece were countries 
I had never visited, and both offered 
a multitude of new impressions. 





Turkey offered the heartening spec- 
tacle of an ally going our way 100 
per cent. Indeed, the Turks want to 
go farther in military buildup and 
economic development than the 
American advisers there (who all 
speak in the highest terms of their 
friendly cooperation and quickness 
to learn) think wise in terms of the 
country’s financial and economic re- 
sources. Turkey creates the impres- 
sion of a country with a big future 
ahead of it, just beginning to de- 
velop its resources and free from two 
familiar Near Eastern handicaps: 
overpopulation and oppressive land- 
lordism. Its greatest asset is a free. 
property-owning peasant class that 
needs only education and instruction 
in modern farming to go places fast. 

Greece, unlike Turkey, suffered 
cruelly both in World War II and 
in the Communist civil war that fol- 
lowed. And, as in Italy and Japan. 
one is conscious of the continual 
pressure of population on a beauti- 
ful but not very fertile land. But 
there are brighter sides to the pic- 
ture. The Greeks have had four 
consecutive years of peace; farm 
yields are improving, partly as a re- 
sult of American technical aid; there 
is a government that looks stable on 
the surface and a dynamic Minister 
of Coordination, Spyros Markezinis. 
who is convinced that he can make 
his country stand on its own feet 
economically. 

And the association of Turkey and 
Greece with Yugoslavia in a common 
pact against possible Soviet aggres- 
sion is an example of good judgment 
by the leadership of all three coun- 
tries that some of the educationally 
and economically more advanced 
Western European countries might 
well follow. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Are Intellectuals Chained to Policy? 


Social Order and the Risks of War. 
By Hans Speier. 
Stewart. 497 pp. $4.75. 


To cALL Hans Speier a “political 
sociologist,” as he calls himself, is as 
useful as the description in Howard 
Sturgis’s novel Belchamber of the 
converted Jew “who instead of not 
attending the synagogue now stayed 
away from church.” Professor Speier 
has never attended the elaborate gim- 
crackery of American sociology, and 
he has stayed away from the stately 
echo-chambers of American political 
science. To be a “political sociolo- 
gist” is to be critical of the limita- 
tions of both political science and 
sociology. If sociology arose in part 
as a reaction against the traditional 
philosophic concerns of political 
science, the reaction went too far. 
Sociology has itself become trivial 
by too little concern with the ends of 
politics. 

Professor Speier rejoins the phil- 
osophic political concern to sociology 
in the usual fashion. He is concerned 
with “the recognition of values.” But 
he calls the science of this rejoining 
“policy science.” It is a peculiar 
name, and a commentary on the con- 
version of both American sociology 
and political science to the worship 
of “values” precisely where there is 
only policy. 

It is most important to notice that 
these thirty essays represent Professor 
Speier writing over a period of 
twenty years, first as a left-wing Ger- 
man intellectual, then as an émigré 
intellectual in America, and finally 
as a “policy scientist.” His essays 
seem to me to mirror perfectly that 
tension between the claims of policy 
and the claims of truth that must al- 
ways divide “policy” from “science.” 
The arrangement of the essays re- 
veals the tension. If Professor Speier 


Reviewed by Philip Rieff 


Department of Social Relations, 
Brandeis University 


begins with essays in free intellectual 
speculation, he ends with essays 
which are recipes for conducting 
World War III more effectively than 
World War II. The book is a micro- 
cosm of the drift from “science” to 
“policy” that is the characteristic fate 
of the modern intellectual, and the 
one he most loves to face when he 
talks about himself. 

The intelligentsia has always been 
dependent on its alliances to various 
political and social movements. Now 
the intellectual is rapidly losing what- 
ever freedom he thought he possessed. 
The Western intelligentsia is being 
Erastianized, as the subsumption of 
science to politics has replaced the 
subsumption of religion to politics. 
Perhaps this helps explain the rising 
pitch of specifically political affirma- 
tion of America as a culture among 
social scientists. Religion, subserving 
politics, became a ritual support of 
the state, and social science, subserv- 
ing politics, is becoming a propa- 
ganda support. This may account for 
the tentative new mood of the late 
“alienated” American intellectuals 
who have made their peace with 
American politics. The first step of 
the American intelligentsia toward 
political integration is cultural in- 
tegration. Thus, Partisan Review runs 
a fever of culture-patriotism in a 
symptom of the new mood—such as 
the symposium on “Our Country and 
Our Culture.” The mood is, as Max 
Lerner perceives it in himself, at least 
odi et amo; and more and more amo. 

The new mood will make policy 
scientists of us all. Here is the ten- 
sion between Professor Speier’s no- 
tion of the policy scientist and his 
notion of the intellectual. “The com- 


munity of intellectuals is ultimately 
based on reason, the supreme and 
common property of man, or, if you 
prefer, on the value of truth.” But the 
community of policy scientists must 
be ultimately based on service, or, if 
you prefer, on the value of strictly 
prudent advice on how to win friends 
and convert neutralists. 

When the intellectual loves his cul- 
ture so much, he must limp after 
policy, not truth. If the community 
of American intellectuals were thor- 
oughly subject to truth, they would 
probably be more silent about our 
culture than they are. All alternatives 
in contemporary politics are at best 
paradoxical, as Professor Speier no- 
tices, whatever prudence advises. For 
example, Professor Speier concludes 
that “if radical social planning de- 
parts from the capitalist kind of con- 
trol, in order to establish freedom 
from it, it is bound to revive another 
kind of social control which still is 
largely identified with the type of 
control that exists in precapitalistic, 
preliberal, and military social struc- 
tures.” 

The paradox of social equality and 
democracy is equally well known. 
Echoing the fears of conservative s0- 
cial criticism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Professor Speier writes: “the 
more closely equality is approached, 
the less important become democratic 
institutions.” On the other hand, “the 
more differentiated and stratified so- 
ciety, the greater the mischief of dic- 
tatorial government and, conversely, 
the more imperative is democracy for 
a just and judicious form of political 
life.” 

Social science has lost even the 
conservative Comtist dream that the 
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yorld is going somewhere. The 
theological age of aggression and the 
metaphysical age of law have not 
been succeeded by the scientific age 
of peace but by the scientific age of 
aggression. All social orders seem to 
contain the risks of war. Hierarchies 
ae naturally precarious, and too 
much democracy may cancel itself 
out. A right amount of social in- 
security is necessary, the new con- 
grvatives conclude, to the right 
amount of social security. Social 
science has returned full circle to the 
aristocratic Greek ethic of balance. 
The new mood of social science is 
little different from that of the con- 
servative critics of the nineteenth 
century, except that now the intellect- 
uals attribute the gloom to their own 
lostness. The mood is mixed with sad 
Senator McCarthy is 
somehow expected. To find them- 
selves again, the new conservatives 
cry up Country and Culture, as they 
take a Kierkegaardian leap back- 
ward into  decision-making—or, 
rather, into the rationalization of de- 
cision-making. With this commitment 
of the new conservatives to policy, 
loyalty, not truth, provides the social 
condition by which the intellectual 
discovers his new environment and 
judges it familiar. To move from the 
New School to the RAND Corpora- 
tion is an epitomal decision for the 
new conservative. It is 


contrition. 


indeed as 
Professor Speier writes: “there exists 
an international market for useful 
specialists, but parochial groups 
claim the supreme loyalties of the in- 
tellectual.” It is precisely the “free 
intellectual,” rather than the physicist 
or chemist, who is least free under 
the conditions of modern. politics. 
The “free intellectual,” as _ social 
“ientist, is in process of becoming 
4 policy scientist, so far as he is at 
all relevant politically; and only in 
greater degree in the U.S.S.R. than 
elsewhere. As in Hollywood, where 
playing good music is an extra-voca- 
tional hobby of studio musicians, so 
in America science may become an 
*xtra-professional and esoteric hobby 
of the policy technician. 
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Jaspers on History 


The Origin and Goal of History. Reviewed by Reinhold Niebuhr 


By Karl Jaspers. 
Yale. 294 pp. $4.00. 


ProFEssor Jaspers, the eminent 
German philosopher, finds the “ori- 
gin” of history, not surprisingly, in 
the countless ages of “pre-history” 
which comprise the period of barbar- 
ism and primitive society. Real his- 
tory begins with the imperial civil- 
izations of Babylon and Egypt, and 
of India and China, which were 
characterized by a wider social or- 
ganization. 

Jaspers defines the next period— 
the third—as the “axial” one. It is 
significant because there was a mys- 
terious “breakthrough,” 
simultaneously in all cultures, to a 
consideration of the problems of man 
as man; Zarathrustra in Persia, Bud- 
dha in India, Confucius in China, the 
prophets of Israel and the philosoph- 
ers of Greece all made their appear- 


occurring 


ance at approximately the same time 
during the sixth century B.C. The 
simultaneous rise of this type of re- 
flection on human destiny in widely 
disparate cultures is something of 
a mystery, but it is questionable 
whether this coincidence warrants the 
designation of the sixth century B.C. 
as a particular “axial” period. In 
particular, Jaspers ignores the diver- 
gent attitudes toward history in East 
and West, the contrast between the 
historical dynamism of the Occident 
and the—until recently—sleeping- 
waking ethos of the Orient. 

The next significant period of his- 
tory is, of course, defined by the rise 
of modern science and technology. 
Jaspers attributes the rise of science 
to the combined influence of Greek 
and Hebrew civilization. The Greeks 
contributed the idea of a rationally 
ordered universe, which lies at the 
basis of inductive science; while the 
Jews contributed the idea of creation, 
which lies at the basis of modern 
empiricism in the sense that it com- 


Noted theologian; author, “The 
Irony of American History” 


plements the idea of a rational order 
with that of the irrationality of the 
givenness of things, thereby demand- 
ing empirical observation, rather 
than pure deduction, to determine 
how things actually are. Jaspers also 
attributes one of the West’s unique 
possessions, appreciation of “the 
depth and uniqueness of human self- 
hood,” to both the Greek philosoph- 
ers and the Hebrew prophets. 
Whether the Greeks contributed to 
this appreciation is, in my opinion, 
open to question. Their trust was in 
an anonymous reason, which, while 
important in the development of 
science, tended to obscure the un- 
iqueness of the person. The faces of 
Greek statues were significantly an- 
onymous. 

In casting his eye upon the future, 
Jaspers makes some cogent remarks 
about the debate between the de- 
terminism which underlies bourgois 
politics and is based on the identi- 
fication of nature and history, and 
the voluntarism of Marxist politics 
which undertakes to master history 
as well as nature. He shows why the 
debate between those who want to 
“plan” and those who do not must 
remain inconclusive, since man is 
both a creature and creator of his- 
tory. If he refuses to plan, he reduces 
his stature as creator. If he empha- 
sizes his ability to plan. he may 
transgress his limits as a creature 
and involve himself in evil, since he 
may fail to anticipate the historical 
contingencies of the future and be 
tempted to suppress historical forces 
which conflict with the interests of 
the “planner.” 

Jaspers has some wise and also 
some rather obvious things to say on 
the current issues which impinge up- 
on our interpretation of the drama 
of history. 











Baedeker for Space Men 


Reviewed by Morton Clurman 
Writer on medical and scientific sub- 
jects; contributor to “Reader’s Digest” 


Man in Space. 
By Heinz Haber. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 290 pp. $3.75. 


SoME DAY in the not-too-distant 
future, Dr. Heinz Haber tells us, vir- 
tually everyone on earth who can 
get to a television set will be staring 
open-mouthed at the image of a 
monkey. He will most likely be a 
very ordinary-looking monkey, yet 
he will hold the fascinated attention 
of us all. The reason is that he will 
be living, or trying to live. in a 
weightless, free-fall condition, aboard 
a man-made satellite circling the 
earth like a new moon, his every 
move picked up by a television cam- 
era and automatically sent to earth. 
For before man goes rocketing off 
into the wild black super-yonder, at 
least a score of his hairy friends are 
likely to be sent to take notes and 
report how it is to live with a per- 
petual falling feeling. 

Almost every condition of space 
travel can be duplicated in the lab- 
oratory. We can imitate the pressure 
of a rocket’s take-off acceleration by 
whirling a man in a centrifuge until 
he blacks out. We can put him in a 
space suit in a high-vacuum chamber 
which approaches, but never equals, 
the emptiness of space. We can test 
the effects on him of heat and cold. 
and even of solar x-rays and celestial 
cosmic rays. But virtually all we 
know about the weightless condition 
is the momentary falling feeling all 
of us have experienced going down 
in an elevator or off a diving board. 

Dr. Haber, a member of the De- 
partment of Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of California and a pioneer in 
space medicine, has a knack for 
making complicated things clear. 
Thus, weightlessness is commonly 
supposed to be possible only in a 
gravity-free field—that is. in outer 
space far from the earth or other 
celestial bodies of appreciable mass. 
This is a mistake. Any mass is 
weightless if there are no material 
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external forces pushing on it, even 
though gravity may be acting on it. 
Birds, balloons, airplanes and boats 
all have weight because they are sup- 
ported by air or water pressing 
against them. 

The concept of weightlessness can 
best be understood, Dr. Haber says, 
by ignoring gravity and considering 
weight as a force pressing upward 
from the floor, the earth or a scale. 
A man on a scale weighs 160 lbs. be- 
cause the scale presses against him 
with a force of 160 lbs. Drop the man 
and the scale out of a balloon, and 
the scale immediately registers zero. 
Both man and scale are weightless. 
However, as the speed of the fall in- 
creases, growing air resistance cre- 
ates pressure on the bottom of the 
scale. Gradually the man’s weight re- 
turns, and, at terminal velocity (when 
air resistance exactly matches the 
pull of gravity and keeps the falling 
speed constant). the scale again reads 
160. But remove the air by placing 
man and scale in empty space any- 
where above the 120-mile ocean of 
the earth’s atmosphere. and both re- 
main weightless. 

Man’s first venture into space, Dr. 
Haber says, will probably be in a 
rocket coasting in an elliptical orbit 
somewhere above this atmospheric 
blanket. The rocket will stay put in- 
definitely in its orbit, a permanent 
satellite falling around the earth 
with a velocity high enough (5 to 7 
miles a second) so that its centrifugal 
force exactly matches the earth’s 
gravitational pull. In this condition, 
the rocket and everything in it will be 
weightless. And from the little we 
know about weightlessness, we can 
predict plenty of trouble for the pion- 
eers of space. 

In 1948, the Department of Space 
Medicine at Randolph Field, Texas 


worked out a method of making 


human subjects weightless for as long 
as thirty seconds. The method con- 
sisted of putting a high-speed jet 
plane through a parabolic maneuver 
that exactly duplicated the arc that 
would be followed by a stone thrown 
upward at an angle of 45 degrees 
somewhere above the earth’s atmos. 
phere. 

Major Charles Yeager of the US. 
Air Force was the first to try the man- 
euver. As his plane entered the 
parabola, a pencil took off and floated 
freely in the middle of the cockpit. 
By watching the drift of the pencil, 
Major Yeager could control the speed 
and direction of the plane so as to 
keep the craft in a weightless con- 
dition. But then things began to 
happen to him. First, he had the fam- 
iliar falling sensation, caused by the 
floating of internal organs, although 
he was safely strapped to his seat. 
After 8 to 10 seconds, his head be- 
gan to grow thick. At 13 seconds, he 
felt as though he were spinning 
slowly in no particular direction. 
After 15 seconds, he became “lost 
in space” and pulled out of the 
parabola. With his returning weight. 
his sense of orientation was restored. 
too. 

Dr. Haber believes that weight- 
lessness may be something a man can 
get acclimated to and even perhaps 
learn to enjoy. He is serious about 
space travel. He knows that two-stage 
rockets have already penetrated space 
and that it is just a matter of time 
and money before a three-stage, in- 
strument-carrying rocket is turned 
into a permanent satellite. 

Very soberly, he discusses the many 
problems of living in space for any 
length of time and gives possible 
solutions to most of them. Oxygen 
and even food may be provided by 
algae plants, which, in turn, will use 
man’s exhaled carbon dioxide and 
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excrement as their air and food. 
Deadly cosmic rays may be warded 
off by keeping the rocket or space 
platform in an orbit over the earth’s 
equator, where the rays are thinnest. 
Heat and cold will be rather simply 
controlled by equipping the outside 
wall of the rocket or space platform 
with thermostatically regulated Vene- 
tian blinds painted white on one side, 
blak on the other. Turned to the 
sun, the blinds will either absorb or 
reflect heat, depending on which side 
is turned outward. 

On a space platform, it will even 
be possible to create an artificial 


gravity by building the platform in 
the shape of a rubber tire, with the 
passengers on the inside, and then 
spinning it around on its axis. The 
space travelers will have to take their 
chances with meteorites, but the risks 
will be small. Most meteorites are 
microscopic, and these will shatter 
against the outer skin of a double- 
walled rocket or platform. Larger 
ones, traveling at the phenomenal 
speeds of 15 to 40 miles per second, 
will pass through any vehicle, but 
they are fortunately very rare. 

On interplanetary travel, the 
author is bearish. The distances to 





even the nearest planets are too great 
and their conditions too forbidding 
to make travel there feasible in the 
foreseeable future. 

Dr. Haber is a scientist, not a 
science-fictioneer—which means that 
he stays within the realm of the pos- 
sible based on known data and mod- 
est extrapolations of present achieve- 
ments. Yet, it is a measure of how 
far and how fast we have come, 
technologically, that this book, which 
a decade ago would have belonged 
only in the realm of science fiction, 
today represents a popularization of 
serious scientific problems. 





A Novel by a Florentine Master 


Reviewed by Héléne Cantarella 
Former chief, Foreign Language Review 
Section, OWI Motion Picture Bureau 


The Sisters Materassi. 
By Aldo Palazzeschi. 
Doubleday. 316 pp. $3.50. 


ITALIAN postwar literary produc- 
tion, as American readers have come 
to know it, did not spring full-blown 
from the trials and travails of the 
past war. A long and painstaking 
tradition of fine writing, too little 
known outside Italy, preceded it. The 
recent publication in this country of 
some of these vital missing links in 
the chain of Italian literary develop- 
ment has, besides providing badly 
needed antecedents, made possible a 
fuller understanding and deeper en- 
joyment of the works of younger con- 
temporaries, 

The new translation of Verga’s 
The House by the Medlar Tree not 
only reintroduced the masterpiece of 
the great nineteenth-century realistic 
novelist who did more than any 
single writer to alter the course of 
Italian fiction; it also gave a new 
and illuminating insight into the 
Works of that other Sicilian writer, 
the contemporary Vittorini. So, now, 
the appearance of The Sisters Mater- 
“ssi, written in 1934 by Aldo Pal- 
aeschi, not only is a complete de- 
light in its own right but supplies 
an indispensable frame of reference 
for still another school of writers of 
Which Pratolini might be called the 
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most noted present-day 

The Sisters Materassi is a literary 
jewel in the best tradition of fine 
Florentine craftmanship, and Angus 
Davidson’s_ translation, done con 
amore, rises fully to the challenge 
of Palazzeschi’s recognized merits as 
poet, wit and stylist. The book opens 
with as engaging a description of 
Florence and its environs as was ever 
penned. In the humble, busy and 
creative world of its artisans live two 
middle-aged spinsters who, with their 
elderly servant and younger wid- 
owed sister, toil selflessly and suc- 
cessfully as expert needlewomen and 
makers of fine lingerie to restore the 
family fortune. squandered by their 
wastrel father. 

To all outward appearances re- 
signed to their honorable but bleak 
lot, the sisters find the tidy pattern 
of their lives suddenly shattered by 
the arrival of their nephew Remo, or- 
phan of a fourth sister. Dazzled by 
his handsome face, statuesque phy- 
sique, endearing ways and boundless 
joie de vivre, they allow themselves 
to be mercilessly gulled and exploit- 
ed, and yet they never blame him 
for the ruin he eventually brings up- 
on them. Even after he has left them 


exponent. 


for a wealthy bride who will also 
“give him everything for nothing,” 
the memory of Remo serves the two 
lonely aunts and their servant as a 
beacon lighting up the long, steep 
path back to solvency. 

Not the least of the book’s many 
charms resides in the telling. Floren- 
tines, since the days of Dante and 
Boccaccio, have quite unabashedly 
relished gossip, particularly if re- 
layed with wit and urbanity, and 
have, over the centuries, raised il 
pettegolezzo to the level of a fine art. 
True to this tradition, Palazzeschi 
takes the reader by the hand and tells 
him personally, with that special and 
typically Florentine blend of tongue- 
in-cheek malice and compassionate 
humor, the story of the poor dear 
Materassi sisters and the world they 
served so well and knew so badly. 

Brimming with mature yet wry 
wisdom on the foibles and follies that 
beset even the best of humans, this 
exquisite and highly entertaining 
satire is without obvious moral save 
perhaps that, while the meek may in- 
herit the kingdom of God, the king- 
dom of man is destined to remain 
forever in the hands of the charming 
and the beautiful. 
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“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” —Post 

“Great! We give it the high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


—Journal-Amer. 











Screenplay by DANIEL TARADASH + Based on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
Directed by FRED ZINNEMANN - Produced by BUDDY ADLER +A COLUMBIA PICTURE 












RADIO CITY MUSIC 
Gomespimen af fe bate evacbrodetis: Cedi: 


"Top Nofch... 


“THE BAND WAGON" 


starring FRED ASTAIRE e CYD CHARISSE 
OSCAR LEVANT e NANETTE FABRAY « JACK BUCHANAN 
with JAMES MITCHELL e Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 
Produced by ARTHUR FREED 


Color by TECHNICOLOR  «¢ An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: ‘ALPINE ECHOES" Gala new revue produced by 
Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


Will Delight All!" —THOMPSON, MIRROR 



















This Laxative is 


Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 36¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX  . 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE __. 
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Calls ‘The New Leader’ 
Instrument of Education 


Please accept the enclosed contribution. If 
THe New Leaper should go under, there js 
nothing to replace it. As an anti-totalitarian 
weekly, it is in a class by itself. It is not just 
another news magazine but an instrument of 
education. 


Pelham Manor, N. Y. Epwarp R. Easton 


Protests Memorial Erected 
To Late Latvian Dictator 


A small but vocal group of Latvian fascists 
has persuaded some gentlemen at the Univer. 
sity of Nebraska to erect a memorial to the 
late dictator of Latvia, Karl Ulmanis. I wonder 
whether these well-meaning professors are 
aware that Ulmanis destroyed Latvian democ- 
racy, abolished Parliament, the trade unions 
and all democratic-minded organizations and 
publications, and threw his opponents into con- 
centration camps. caninsltin Ulmanis capitu- 
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ae AT FEATHER RIVER" 
Frank Lovejoy 
PLUS 
‘FLAME OF CALCUTTA" 


Denise Darcel 
RODGERS e HAMMERSTEIN'S 


New Musical Comedy 
i] 
with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 
MARK JACKIE 


RAY 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 


Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


YUL BRYNNER 
FR \ RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN'S 
&. TheBKing and! 


: A Musical Play 
H with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Ait-Cond, ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44 St 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3 00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, ty 30" 2.40, 1.80. 


NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
tn The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WHLLIAM | MARTIN 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT ° WOLFSON 
end MUSA WILLIAMS 

Air-Cond. regent THEA., B’ Bway’ 53 St 
Men. thru Fri. Eves.: 46, 
1.90. Sat. Eve.: 6.00.4 20, 3.6, 3.00, 240, 
Hara Wed. Mats. 46, 1.80 1.20. Sat. 
: $3.00, 2.40, 1.86, 1.20. Tax incl. 
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lated to the Soviet Union in 1940 without a 
fight, despite the heroic example that had just 
heen set by Finland. By advising the people 
to remain in their homes instead of escaping 
to democratic countries, he caused many Lat- 
vian democrats to lose their lives. 

At a time when the workers of Eastern 
Europe are fighting against dictatorship and 
for democracy, I urge the University of Ne- 
hraska to reconsider its ill-advised action in 
honoring the dictator Ulmanis. 
Tijuana, Mexico R. PAKALNS 
Notes Hildebrandt No Longer 

Heads German Anti-Red Group 

In THE New Leapber of June 29 and July 13, 
you identify Rainer Hildebrandt as head of the 
German anti-Communist group, Fighters Against 
Inhumanity. Mr. Hildebrandt left this organiza- 
tion in November 1951 and has no connection 
with it at the present time. The head of Fight- 
ers Against Inhumanity today is Ernst Tillich, 
a nephew of the well-known American philoso- 
pher, Paul Tillich. 

Berlin Hans-UtricH KoRENKE 


India 


politically as 
well as geographically is 
the pivot of Asia, You may 
be anxious to know about 
Indian events and about 
the perspective that these 
events are opening up. You 
cannot do better than to 
subscribe to 


THOUGHT 


A Weekly Review of 
Politics and the Arts 





that stands for 
Asia’s freedom as an in- 
tegral part of world free- 
dom and discusses events 
and views dispassionately. 


Subscription rates: 


Bet PN oe Soi ke 2 years 

2 ee Ua nen 1 year 

| Dee ae eee 6 months 
THOUGHT 
35 Faiz Bazar 


Delhi-7, India 
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It’s Up to You... 


» « » to see that The New Leader survives. You, the 
reader, must be the "angel" who saves us, the "rich 
uncle" who wipes out the rising production costs that 
have us stymied. We've trimmed our summer issues and 
asked for cash contributions, but these are stop-gap 
measurese Only MORE READERS can enable us to compete 
for advertising and to reach the thousands who don't 
know our work, You can help us and do a favor to your 
own friends by responding now to our Special Gift 
Offers 








For a total of $5, give three of your friends 27 issues 
of THE New Leaper—Each of them will be getting 27 
issues for $1.67, the lowest rate in our history—An extraordi- 


nary $12 VALUE FOR $5! 


The New Leader 


Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the riext 27 issues of 
THE NEW LEADER to the three friends whose names and addresses 
| have listed below. 


7 East 15th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Dust-Settlers 


EPUBLICAN ORATORS often criticized the Truman Ad- 
R ministration for hesitant, ambiguous policies in 
Asia, policies scornfully summarized in the phrase, “Let 
the dust settle.” It was correctly pointed out that the so- 
called dust concealed momentous political forces, in- 
cluding a dynamic, purposeful conspiracy which knew 
how to take full advantage of our inaction. Republicans 
translated the slogan “Let the dust settle” as simply “Do 
nothing,” and maintained that doing nothing was fatal. 
Because of this GOP criticism, many who opposed the 
Republicans last November nevertheless hoped that Mr. 
Eisenhower would launch a more active anti-Communist 
policy, not only in Asia but throughout the world. 

We must sadly report the extinction of such hopes. 
Seven months after the “new team” took office, it has 
become clear that this “team” left its best anti-Commu- 
nist game in the locker-room of campaign oratory; since 
entering the actual field of international policy, it has 
engaged in one prolonged time-out. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has not only continued the cautious Asian 
policies of Mr. Acheson; it has extended the dust-settling 
philosophy to both halves of divided Europe. 

Since Stalin’s stroke, the test of “liberation” has been 
and is right now. All the clangor about “psychological 
warfare” and all the reports of commissions notwith- 
standing, Washington continues the Stettinius-Byrnes- 
Marshall-Acheson policy of “hands off” Eastern Europe. 
the policy of giving the Kremlin carte blanche to crush 
internal opposition and consolidate its military and in- 
dustrial forces. Confronted in 1953 with a struggle for 
power atop the Kremlin and the massed revolt of the 
peoples below it, the Eisenhower Administration does 
nothing more than hope for the best: If the peoples of 
Eastern Europe overthrow totalitarianism bare-handed, 
why, then, Washington will applaud them; but if Commu- 
nist terror is re-established in full force, Washington will 
continue to seek “accommodation” with the Kremlin 
despots. How does this differ from the policy which the 
GOP condemned a year ago? If anything, the new ad- 
ministration has been more derelict, for history has 
granted it vast new opportunities of which Harry Tru- 
man could only dream. In the Washington climate of 
1953, “liberation” has as much reality as “self-determina- 
tion” had in 1945. 

Our relations with Western Europe have seen the 
revival of a new type of Washington isolationism, in 
which we provide money and pep-talks but withhold any 
type of leadership. With all its inadequacies, the pre- 
vious administration was quick to sense shifts in Euro- 
pean conditions and responsible enough to devise new 
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programs to meet the changing situation. Under Mr, 
Truman, we saw UNRRA, the British loan. the Truman 
Doctrine. the Marshall Plan. the Berlin airlift, the North 
Atlantic Treaty, aid to Yugoslavia, the granting of partial 
sovereignty to West Germany, the Coal and Steel Com. 
munity, the NATO arms buildup. Under Mr. Eisenhower. 


we have seen careful surveys. intensive studies and pious 





wishes, but no new programs, no new diplomacy to meet 
the unprecedented political deterioration of Western 
Europe in the past six months. Quite apart from the 
neutralist and anti-American penetration of all classes of 
European opinion, our diplomats now find political chaos 
facing the three key nations of Europe, France, Germany 
and Italy. 

In France, the situation is furthest advanced. The alli- 
ance of the Center and Right which dominated the Gov- 
ernment for two years created conditions which brought 
widespread resentment, culminating in the June Cabinet 





crisis. At that time, it became manifest that any govern- 
ment formed to enact fiscal and social reforms would 
also be dedicated to abandonment of Indo-China, slack- 
ening of the defense effort and opposition to the European 
Army treaty. The Laniel regime which emerged from that 
crisis was approved because it was pledged to nothing 
controversial. And yet, in the hopeless state of the 
French economy. even this regime had to do something. 
It chose to penalize its own civil service, and the result 
was a crippling general strike which not only threw non- 
Communist and Communist unionists together but will 
undoubtedly cause a new governmental crisis. 

In Italy, the eight years of relative stability under Dr. 
de Gasperi are over. Pressure from the neo-Fascists and 
Monarchists is so great that he cannot rule without tum- 
ing left, and this his own party will not permit. The 
caretaker government of Mr. Pella will tide the country 
over the next few weeks or months, but it will probably 
take a new election to determine whether or not any 
stable government is possible. 

In both these countries, Washington has done little to 
change the popular mood, neither pressing reforms on 
the conservatives nor giving a minimal amount of bless 
ing to anti-Communist radicals. The result has been a 
polarization of opinion in which, tragically, the forces of 
reform have become intertwined with the forces of neu: 
tralism, while the groups associated with U.S. policy are 
identified with those either hesitant or unwilling to un 
dertake measures of social improvement. 

The situation in Germany is even more unfortunate. 
because only an overwhelming triumph by Dr. Adenauer, 
in the September 6 elections can help Washington and 
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that is the least likely eventuality. (Even if this did hap- 
pen, it would be a temporary gain: The Adenauer coali- 
tion is bound together principally by the force of the 
Chancellor’s personality, and he is 77 years old.) Most 
informed observers of the German scene expect Adenauer 
to lose ground to both the Social Democrats and the var- 
jous neo-Nazi groupings. While the extent of the shift 
is impossible to predict, Washington loses either way. 
Gains by the Social Democrats will put the last nail in 
the coffin of the European Army treaty, and will bring 
great influence to a highly respectable and fervently 
democratic party which, however, has been rudely 
snubbed by Washington for seven solid years. Gains by 
the neo-Nazis will imperil the whole structure of German 
democracy: An Adenauer-rightist coalition would be un- 
mitigated disaster for the democratic camp: an Aden- 
auer-Socialist coalition, even if possible, would leave 
West Germany in the dangerous 1931-like condition of 
having no strong democratic opposition party ready to 
assume responsibility if the Government should fail to 
solve its problems. 

The Eisenhower Administration has attempted to win 
support for Dr. Adenauer through the food offer and var- 
ious statements, but these tactics may well backfire, con- 
sidering Washington’s failure to support the East German 
revolt and its coolness toward German unification. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets go blithely on their way. 
making one dramatic new gesture after another, in full 
confidence that Western Europe will, with a little prompt- 
ing, scuttle itself. One may well disagree on the specific 
steps Washington must take to meet the current crisis, but 
there is no doubt that we must act quickly and deci- 
sively lest the dust settle on the grave of European de- 
mocracy. 


More Dust 


In Iran, 79-year-old Premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
has at last decided to scrap Iran’s last democratic vestiges 
in favor of personal dictatorship, even if it means calling 
on the Communist Tudeh party for support. The first step 
was a 99,99999-per-cent plebiscite, rigged in the best to- 
lalitarian style with the aid of the Tudeh, following which 
Parliament was dissolved and all opposition deputies 
arrested. Now, with the flight to Iraq of Shah Mohammed 
Riza Pahlevi, the last focus of resistance to Mossadegh 
seems to have been eliminated. 

At the same time, Iran’s exit from the Western camp 
is accelerating day by day. Spurred by President Eisen- 
hower’s shortsighted decision to withhold aid from Iran 
until the latter settles the oil dispute with Britain, Mossa- 
degh is turning to Moscow, and Soviet-Iranian talks 
aimed at settling all outstanding issues between the two 
countries are slated to begin soon. In view of the course 
‘vents are taking, a “popular front” government in Iran 
is a distinct possibility. 
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WL. ‘ A 
HOLIDAY 
CLOSING FESTIVAL 


Wednesday to Sunday, September 9-13 


Featuring: 
* FESTIVAL STAGE SHOW 
* GRAND COCKTAIL PARTY 
* SQUARE DANCING 
* DIVOT DIGGERS GOLF TOURNEY 
* ALL SPORTS PROGRAM 
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Ideal Indian Summer Weather 


For rates and further information write or call: 


Taméimeut TAMIMENT, PENNA. 


Phone: Bushkill One 
New York Offices: 7 East 15th St. ° ALgonquin 5-7333 
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